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THE SUNNY SPRING. 


The sunny Spring is breathing now, 
A mellow richness fills the air; 
The blue-birds perch on every bough, 
And early buds are smelling there. 
Up—while the baliny dews distil 
Their pearl-drops on the bended thorn; 
Away—on yonder rounded hill 
We’ll meet the sweet unclouded morn-- 


Unclouded—in the wild domain 
Of fancy, there is not a scene 
Richer and lovelier than the reign 
Of Spring, and her gay world of green-~ 
No vision purer than that blue 
Broad sky, begirt with starry gems, 
Just fading far from mortal view, 
Like fancy’s visioned diadems. 


From burning through the voiceless night, 

And listening to the skyward song, 
Drinking each others balmly light, 

And holding still communion long—— 
Go they at morn’s first orient beam, 

To some unknown mysterious clime, 
With records of each sinful dream 

That stained the shaded brow of time! 


But sinless nature smiled abroad, 
_ Through lofty vales and winding rills; 
And the peace-speaking voice of God, 
Gladdens the valleys and the hills--- 
Nature in harmony speaks out 
The bursting rapture that she feels, 
And fragrant odours breathe about 
Where’er the golden day-beam steals. 
And was there not a human voice 
To swell the hymn that choir began? 
No—grateful nature may rejoice, 
And praise—but not ungrateful man. 


THE MONITRESS.. 
BY A LADY. 


‘“* Let knowledge fair by beauty be enshrin’¢, 
And mental charms to outward grace be join’d, 
For what's an angel form without an ange] mind.” 


‘“‘ Ministers may preach, and moralists may 
exhort,” say many wise ones of the age, “ yet 
the world will go on in its usual way; and peo- 
ple will take the liberty to think for themselves.” 

This may be true, but would it answer for the 
clergyman to quit his pulpit, or for the moralist 

to cease his exhortations? Is it not owing to 
them that civilized man is raised above the sa- 

ye? Is it not owing to them that property, ho- 
nour, nay, life itself, is secured? 

Read, all ye that doubt the efficacy of moral 
precepts, read the Spectator; read Johnson’s 
Rambler; and the amazing influence of moral 
essays Your own feelings must acknowledge. 


quainted with the human heart. It gives you 2 


clue to its labyrinths, it lays open its recesses; 
| 


self-deception vanishes, and if you do not resist 


seeing your own character, every trait, good or 
bad, is discovered. | 

The self-knowledge which is gained by read- 
ing the essays of those who have closely studied 
human nature, must have a most salutary effect 
upon every one not predetermined to be guided 
by his own judgment; and those luminaries in 
the literary hemisphere which long since enlight- 
ened the eastern world, will, I trust, extend their 
radiance, and with unceasing brightness, to the 
west. 

The essayist, the biographer, and the histo- 
rian, are the writers who give us an acquaintance 
with the world, and enable us to perform the 
parts well which are assigned us in the great 
drama of life; they convince us that to melé in 
tender anguish, to thrill at every nerve, to waste 
existence with unmitigated sorrows, will answer 
for the heroine of a novel better than for those 
who have a subsistence to obtain, and an im- 


‘' mortal crown to secure. 


Cleora was the eldest daughter of a worthy 


i clergyman, whose numerous family obliged her, 


from her earliest years, to submit to continual 
‘industry, and not seldom to laborious exercise. 


‘| The good sense of her parents directed her at- 


itention to books, as the only source of amuse- 
‘ment her circumstances allowed; but carefully 


{avoided putting such books before her as would 


‘give her a wrong idea of human nature. They 
did not arbitrarily forbid her reading works of 
| imagination, which she could not fail to hear al- 
'ternately eulogised and censured, well knowing 
that such prohibition would only excite curiosity; 
_but by a judicious selection of the higher species 
of writing, by gently admonishing her when she 
sacrificed too much attention to light reading, 
and by early impressing her mird with the im- 
mense value of time, they gave her a disrelish 
| for a kind of reading which her correct and con- 
scientious principles told her was fascinating, 
and which was destroying her wish for perfortn- 
ing the common but important duties of life, the 
arduous task of this ‘“‘ working day world.” 
Her good father, instead of useless declama- 
tion and indiscriminate censure on fictitious 


or a poem, remember it is merely the production 


of a lively imagination, it is one among many | 


proofs of the restless activity of the human mind. 


‘«‘ The poet’s eye in a fine phrensy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, 
And as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

Turns them to shape, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name.” 


| “From his writings you cannot gather any 


\|knowlcdge of real life and manners. You must 


By the Rambler you become intimately ac- 


conviction from a secret acknowledged dread of 


writings, would say, When you read a novel | 


not hope, like the heroine of a novel, to have 
lovers at your feet; you must not imagine that 
yours is the soul of sensibility, and that every one 
who cannot give sigh for sigh and tear for tear, 
is gross and unfeeling. Many feel exquisitely 
and delight in doing good, who from principle 
suppress those feelings; who act rather than talk. 
We must not refine too much while in this gross 
atmosphere. Two thirds of the world, at least, 
are obliged to exert every energy of mind and 
body to get food and raiment; then the miscon- 
duct of one friend, the distress of another, 
the death of a third, our own private wants, 
cares and perplexities, all contribute to harass 
our spirits and enfeeble our bodies; and if we en- 
courage those refinements which appear so at- 
tractive in the novel and the poem, we unavoida- 
bly sink under the trial. 

** We are born to sorrow as the sparks fly up- 
ward, and though good and evil may appear un- 
equally distributed, it is presumption to compiain, 
it is weakness to despair. We ought to resist, 
and by reason and religion blunt the keen sensi- 
bilities which unfit us for usefulness, and clothed 
with the impenetrable armour of christianity, 
view life as it is, a warfare between duty and in- 
clination, determining by conquest over our pas- 
sions, to reap the promised reward, lasting peace 
and immortal life.” 

Cleora, put upon her guard by such remarks, 
felt no-injury from the very few fictitious works 
she gave herself time to read, aad early felt su- 
perior delight in higher kinds of composition.— 
She was gentle and condescending without weak- 
ness or levity, firm and determined without being 
masculine or severe. Sensible of her own frail- 
ties, she was cautious in judging of others, and 
with the broad mantle of christian charity cover- 


ed every error, which did not originate in depra- 


vity of sentiment. T'o do more she believed to 
be weakness, not candour. 

In married life Cleora acquitted herself as we 
might expect one todo whose mind was so regu- 
lated. With cheerful industry she assisted in 
every plan adopted for subsistence, while her 
powers of conversation, her calm, dispassionate 
manner, her engaging address, her fondness for 
books, enlivened the hours of an affectionate 
husband, gave to his home variety and delight, 
and enabled him to bear the “ arrows of outrage- 
ous fortune” with the dignity of a christian. En- 
couraging by her tenderness and assisting by her 
industry, she helped to educate a fannily of fine 
children, who became in their turn the supports 
and ornaments of society. Far different was the 
conduct and fate of Pastoretta, with whom I 
made my readers acquainted in a late number. 


Flowers of rhetoric in sermons and serious dis- 
courses are like the blue and red flowers in corn, 
pleasing to those who come only for amusement, 
a a to him who would reap the profit 
rom lit. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


“‘ FAIR SCLENCE HER PORTALS OF LIGHT SHALL UNFOLD, AND GENIUS SOAR UPWARDS ON PINIONS OF GOLD.” 


neel, Brazil wood, Madder, &c. are employed, 


PRIZE ESSAY. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
ON THE 


CULTIVATION OF SILE:, 
BY Dx. JOHN T. SHARPLESS, 


Of this City. 
CONCLUDED. 


Mr. E. C. Genet, of Albany, ina letter to me 
on the subject, last summer, considers the drill 
from the seed or cutting decidedly the best. 
They must be kept under constant irrigation, 
and if light, black, sandy mould, called heath soit, 
could be procured for a manure, the production 
of the best leaves would be almost inevitable. The 
slips should be about a foot and a half in length, 
and put down late in the fall after the, ground has 
been deeply dug and manured. 

The tree is sometimes ailowed to grow to its 
full size of 15 or 20 feet. -Most of the worms 
ever raised near this city, depended on such for 
nourishment, and they appeared to thrive well. 
No doubt therefore can exist as to the quality of 
the food; but the object to be attained is to pro- 


cure the largest quantity possible, from a given 


portion of ground. To institute, therefore, a 
comparison, is the best method to decide on each 
system. Mr. Genet says, “ one twentieth of an 
acre, planted with bushes not more than three 
years oid, will supply 100,060 worms, and will 
produce 30 pounds of silk; and if a whole acre be 
so planted, the product will be 600 pounds, equal 
to 2,000,000 of animals. Forty thousand worms 
will consume 1000 pounds of leaves, easily suppli- 
ed by 50 grown, gr 200 small trees, of 2 or 3 years 
old, and will produce 12 pounds of drawn silk.” 
Mr. Genet continues, ‘from my experience, mul- 
berry trees, trimmed down every year near to the 
ground, will yield more than if placed in order to 
grow to their full size. The most correct calcu- 
lation is, that 50 trees of 25 or 30 years old will 


support 40,000 worms, and will yield but 8 or 10 


pounds of silk; whilst 100 trees which occupy 1 
aere of ground can produce but 20 pounds.” Mr. 
Fitch says, ‘“‘ one acre of full grown trees, set a 
rod and a half apart, will produce 40 pounds of 
spun silk.” The necessity of engrafting also be- 
comes an interesting question. Count Dondola 
considers the wild or unengrafted tree as bearing 
the most nutritious food, but he has not tested the 
matter completely, as almost all the trees in his 
country are engrafted; the artificial branches are 
also much shorter lived than the natural. 

The same writer savs, the older a natural tree 
becomes the more it improves; the leaves being 
smaller, and the worms eating it with more 
avidity. He proceeds, ‘a wild tree that will 
yield 30 Ibs of leaves, will afford a larger quan- 
tity of better silk, than a grafted tree that will 
bear 50 pounds. Fourteen and a half pounds of 
wild leaves, weighed when just gathered, with- 
out assorting, will produce a pound and a half 
of cocoons, whilst 20 pounds and a quarter of en- 
grafted is required. Seven and a-half pounds of 
cocoons, fed on the wild tree, will give 14 ounces 
avordupois of exceedingly fine silk, and the same 
quantity from the cultwated tree will give but 
11 ounces.” He does not speak particularly of 
trimming the bushes down in the shrubbery sys- 
tem, but it is presumable he means so by men- 
tioning trees that afford but 30 pounds of leaves, 
and also remarks that, “* 21,000 pounds of leaves 
which will net 1500 pounds of eocoons can be 
given by 732 trees, which can be raised on 2928 
square feet of land, allowing 4 square feet for 
each.” 

From all that has been said it would appear, 


| then by an arrangement somewhat similar to the 


that the bushes planted in rows, and kept to the 
height of 5 or 6 feet, grafted or unengrafted, are 
the best calculated to yield the largest quantity 
of the best silk. 

For further information on the Mulberry, see, 
La Maison Rustique Technical Repository; Mil- 
lar’s Gardners Dictionary, Horticultural Trans- 
actions; Loudon’s Gardening; Manuel du Jardi- 
nier, &c. &c. | 

To proceed with the Manufucture of silk, after 
the thread hes been reeled and dried it is throwsted 
or twisted. ‘The object of this operation is, to 
more completely unite the different fibres of 
which it is composed; being flat, or nearly so, 
on the reel. 

Many very complicated machines have been 
invented for this purpose; but as it is impossible 
in a mere essay to go into a detail of every mani- 
pulation on this or any other section of the sub- 
ject, I shail confine myself to an outline. It is 
first wound from the skein on to bobbins or spools; 


spool of a spinning wheel with a flyer, which is 
rapidly turned by maciiinery; it is again unwound 
into a skein receiving a twist to the right or left 
hand, and of greater or lesser tightness accord- 
ing to the fabric intended. It is sometimes left 
with this twist alone, to be manufactured; but 
when a strong thread is required, two threads 
thus twisted are placed together and turned in 
the contrary direction, produeing a thread like a 
rope. This double or even treble thread is prin- 
cipally used as the warp of stuffs, whilst stock- 
ing silk is only yarn. 

t is now boiled in soft water, with a quantity 
of fine soap, say twenty or thirty pounds, accord- 
ing to the lightness of the colour intended for 
the dye; to the one hundred pounds of silk. The 
Gum is thus dissolved; the fibres are almost in- 
corporated with each other, the thread becomes 
much larger, softer,and more pliable, whilst 
it loses nearly one-fourth of its weight. The 
silk is then beet/ed, or washed and beaten, to re- 
move all the soap, as that substance, however 
small the quantity, prevents the effect of the 
dyeing material. Ifthe silk is to remain White, 
this operation is repeated three times, but with 
a less quantity of soap.. It is then exposed to 
the fumes of sulphur, and subjected to other pro- 
cesses according to the purity of the colour in- 
tended. As the use of the soap has in some in- 
stances injured the lustre of the thread, it has 
been proposed to use a weak solution of an al- 
kali, as soda, but it daes not dissolve the gum, 
which is necessary to enable the dye to take 
effect. - 

Some kinds of silks are dyed in the thread, 
and others in the stuff, but the same principle 
holds good both in the practice and in the theo- 
ry. The most rational explanation of the ap- 
plication of dyes, is, that an actual chemical con- 
nexion takes place between the colouring mat- 
ter and the fibre, by the intervention of a third 
substance, called a mordant. These are salts of 
various kinds, which are different according to 
the colour. 

The most common mordant is Alum, which is 
made into a strong solution, and the silk, when 
to be alumed, is dipped in it cold. Salts of Tin 
are sometimes used. 

As it would be.useless to enter miautely into 
the manipulation of dying in this Essay, I will 
merely give a general idea of the substances em- 
ployed, and refer the more particular inquirer to 
Cooper en Dyeing; Macquer’s Art de la Tein- 
ture en Soie; Bertholiet’s Elemens de l’art de la 
Teinture; Bancroft on Colours; Bergman on the 
art of Dyeing, &c. 


' 


To produce the variety of Red tints, Cochi-| 


but the first is most generally used as giving the 
finest and most durable colour. The different 
shades are produced by adding Galls, Copperas, 
&c. to the dyeing mixtures. 

For Blue, Indigo is preferred, though Logwood 
and Prussian Blue are used. With Indigo no 
mordant is required. The Blue Vat, which is a 
mixture of Indigo, Potass, Madder, Bran, &c. 
being sufficient. 


For Purple or Violet a red is added to the blue 
ground. 

For Green, a yellow is added to the blue 
ground, or substances to produce both tints are 
used together, as Weld and Logwood; and for 
Yellow alone, Weld, Turmeric, Fustic, &c. 

_ For Black, alum is never employed. The prin- 
ciple consists in adding a quantity of Galls or Su- 
mac, to solutions of Iron and its compounds, as 
Copperas, which act on each other as in the pro- 
duction of ink. A black may be produced by boil+ 
ing the silk in a decoction of walnut rinds, thea 
passing it through a strong dye of Logwoods 
and lastly, if'a good blaek be desired, it is dipped 
into a mixture of Gall, Copperas, and Guin Ara- 
bic. The Gum is afterwards washed out, and 
the air perfects the colour.* 

Sometimes it is required to discharge colours 
and introduce new ones. The principle consists 
in removing the mordant and the colour will nat- 
urally escape. If this has been an alkali, as tartar 
or alum, a weak solution of an acid, as oil of vitroil 
will neutralize it: but if'a solution of tin has been 
used, an alkali is required. It may then be 
bleached. If, however, the colour cannot be 
removed, it may be changed into a darker or 
mixed tint, of which the original colour is a.con- 
stituent.. 

The silk is now prepared for the loom, which 
process is varied to suit the article. It is first 
warped or the chain is laid parallcl, and equally 
tight, and then placed in the loom, after whichthe 
mechanical operation is like that in cotton or 
wool. One thing is necessary to be known, that 
the dressing commonly given to the other sub- 
stances always injures silk. After weaving, the 
pressing and other preparations must vary, ac- 
cording to the fabric. 


* I before mentioned that boiling diminished the weight 
of silk by depriving it of its gun, but dyeing increases its 
weight iu a great degree, in black, particularly when the 
gails are used; from four to six ounces are added to the 
pound of silk. 


ORIGINAL TALES. 


EMILY CLYNDALE. 


(A Tale contained ina Letter from an eminent 
English Physician to his Sister, who had emi- 
grated to America.) 


I was recently summoned to the sick-chamber 
of a lady, with whom, seven years ago, I was in- 
‘imately acquainted; and the melancholy events 
of whose life, since that period, have most pow- 
erfully awakened my sympathy: presuming that 
you, my beloved sister, will read it with interest, 
I will give you a short sketch of her history. 

Alas! that interval has also been deeply fraught 
with sorrow to me!—Seven years ago, I was 
blest with the society of my Jamented Mary: our 
situation was obscure, ‘tis true; but still it wae 
most happy. And you, my sister, was not then 
divided from me by the billowy ocean. I now am 
a lonely, isolated being, with no one dependeat 
upon me for happiness; no one to call forth my 


tenderness. The distinction to which I have since 
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‘MAY SIMPLE PIETY PERVADE THE WHOLE,—REFINE THE GENIUS AND EXALT THE soul.” 


risen in this crowded metropolis, is but a poor 
compensation for the tranquil, heart-felt enjoy- 
ment which I then knew in the bosom of my fa- 
mily.—But to commence my narrative— 

You may recollect, that the two last years 
which my Mary lived, we spent on the banks of 
the Severn. A lovely girl, named Emily Clyn- 
dale, who lived near us, was our frequent visitor. 
She had been left an orphan in her infancy, and 
was the ward of her step-brother, Sir John M—, 
an avaricious, unfeeling man, whose only wish 
for his sister was, that her transcendant beauty 
might procure her a rich settlement. Her bro- 
ther’s wife was a mere good-natured, insipid crea- 
ture, who acknowledged, by implicit obedience, 
her lord’s supremacy. Thus, having no society 
in her own family, Emily used to pass many of 
her Ieisure hours with us, anda thousand times 
everpaid all the improvement that she derived 
from our intercourse, by her soothing attentions 
during the lingering illness of my beloved Mary. 
I should be worse than ungrateful, could I forget 
how this sweet girl, in the brightest bloom of 
fragile loveliness, seemed absolutely to lose all 
thought of herself, in her unwearied and devoted 
attendance upon the sainted sufferer. 

Whilst she was thus, like a ‘‘ ministering an- 
gel,” engaged in smoothing the path to the tomb, 
an interesting young friend of mine, who resided 
a few miles distant, made me a visit. He had of- 
ten heard of the beautiful Emily Clyndale, and 
supposed she had merely that beauty of form and 
of face, which ene can contemplate with as little 
emotion as a fine painting; but to find her thus, 
alleviating the pains, and soothing the languor 
of disease, with all her soul absorbed in the em- 
ployment, was totally unexpected. Ue had al- 
ways ridiculed and despised the idea of * falling 
in love,” yet he soon felt that she more power- 
fully arrested his attention than any woman he 
had ever before seen. They afterwards several 
times happened to meet a: my house, and the si- 
milarity of their situations contributed to increase 
their interest in each other. James Brenden, 
like Emily, was an orphan; and like her, had no 
relative towards whom his heart might expand. 
His father was a younger brother of the Earl of 
P—, and, as is often the case with the cadets of 
noble families, was scantily provided for; and 
consequently, when he and his young wife died, 
their only child was left in his boyhood, almost 
entirely dependent upon his uncle. But though 
comparatively poor, he inherited the lofty spirit 
of his ancestors to its full extent, and as he ap- 
proached tc manhood, the very consciousness of 
his poverty, and the galling feeling of depen- 
- dance, rather increased than diminished it, by 
yendering him more keenly sensitive to the least 
shadow of degradation or insult. 

I have omitted to mention a material circum- 
stance.—Before James and Emily became ac- 
quainted, Sir John had introduced at his house a 
Mr. Turner, whom he intimated to his sister she 
must consider as her future husband. He was 
possessed of a very large estate in Warwickshire, 
but was publicly known to be cruelly oppressive 
to his tenantry. This report had excited her 
aversion previous to their introduction,: and his 
appearance and manners were little calculated 
to remove an unfavourable impression. But she 
had hitherto never ventured to oppose the will 
of her imperious brother, and well knowing the 
violence of his temper, she dreaded the conse- 
quences of a positive refusal: therefore, as the 
only alternative, she determined to render her 
society unpleasant to her heartless admirer, and 
hoped at length to disgust him by her marked 
indifference. But in this attempt she was unsuc- 


cessful. He was pleased with her beauty, though 


j net was still walking 


utterly incapable of appreciating her qualities of 
heart and mind, and thought his wealth a fair 
equivalent for her charms. And, as he consider- 
ed a woman’s judgment or inclination mere 
whims, instead of endeavouring to overcome her 
evident repugnance, he resolved quietly to wait, 
in the comfortable relief, that so arbitrary a guar- 
dian would at least subdue the reluctance, or si- 
lence the objections of the gentle Emily. 

Things were in this state, and she was some- 
times half tempted to yield herself an unresisting 
victim to what seemed to be her destiny, at the 
period when she and my young friend first met. 
She could not but soon detect his sentiments re- 
specting her, and she looked up to him as one 
sent by Providence to rescue her from the brink 
of wretchedness. Yet still she feared the resent- 
ment of her brother, if, in reply to his importuni- 
ties, she should dare to avow her determination 
never to marry Mr. Turner. But after many 
conflicts with her timidity, and habitual dread of 
his wealth, she did resolve, that when next Sir 
John urged the subject, instead of evading it, 
shé would firmly refuse. The odious topic was 
soon referred to, and she surmmoned courage to 
declare her intention, though she trembled in ev- 
ery nerve: it was the first instance in which she 
had ever presumed to dispute his will, and he 
was, as she expected, highly exasperated. He 
instantly accused her of a preference for James 
Brenden, and without waiting a reply, ordered 
her to write to him, forbidding him ever to visit 
her again. Even had she felt no affection for him. 
her delicacy would have recoiled from such an 
act; she braved the menaces of her tyrant, posi- 
tively refused to write the note, and in conse- 
quence was confined to her chamber. 

Meanwhile, hcr lover was scarcely less uncom- 
fortable. He had been extremely gratified by the 
confiding kindness of Emily’s manner towards 
him, and sometimes hoped he had inspired a 
warmer sentiment than mere friendship; yet when 
he reflected on his own slender patrimony, and 
that her fortune was entirely in her brother's pow- 
er, his heart revolted at the thought of what he 
called condemning her to a life of poverty and 
obscurity. “No!” he would say, “I must acquire 
a competence, before I ask her to join her fate 
with mine! Even should her generous nature 
prompt her to despise wealth for my sake, I could 
not consent to her making the sacrifice.” Thus 
he reasoned, but he could not feel so calmly; when 
he thought of his rich rival, he shuddered at the 
possibility of her being sacrificed oa the altar of 
avarice. 

Various plans for acquiring a fortune were de- 
vised and rejected. At length he resolved upon 
a few voyages, as supercargo of an East India 
merchant-ship; and that he would immediately 
acquaint Emily with his intentions, and declare 
his attachment. “ If,” said he, “she can return 
my love, [ shall then have a stimulant which 
will enable me to overcome every obstacle; but 
if she forbid me to hope, I care nat whither I go 
—I shall have nothing to bind me here.” 

Accordingly, he went that evening to M—— 
Park, and it most unfortunately happened to be 
the same on which Emily had aroused her bro- 
ther’s wrath. When he arrived there, the baro- 
histhall, darkly brooding 
over the spirit of rebellion he had discovered in 
his hitherto tractable ward. It may well be sup- 
posed that the sight of the person whom he re- 
garded as the cause of her resistance, ‘would in- 
cense him still more. He not only insulted the 
object of his resentment most grossly, but basely 
insinuated that Emily felt the utmost contempt 


for him. This was too much;—he left the house 


yin a paroxism of agony, and was almost tempted 


to curse the hour in which he had first entered 
it. But a moment’s reflection convinced him 
that Emily was utterly incapable of acting the 
part Sir John attributed to her, though the bare 
possibility of such being her sentiments, made 
him writhe as on the rack. ‘TI could have sub- 
mitted to every privation,” he -exclaimed,—“ I 
could have made any exertion; but to be treated 
with scorn and contumely, is more than I can 
bear, even for thee, Emily Clyndale!—No—f 
must—I will forget thee!” 

His resolution was instantly taken: he bent his 
course to the nearest post-town, and that very 
night took passage in the stage for Plymouth, 
where a frigate was then fitting out to join the 
East India fleet. He entered the service asa 
common marine, and ere she who was most inte- 
rested in his fate, was even aware of the inter- 
view which had taken place between him and 
her brother, a thousand billows rolled between 
them. 

I should vainly endeavour to pourtray her calm 
look of despair, when apprised of his departure: 
her sufferings were far too intense for complaint. 
She appeared, for many weeks, totally uncon- 
scious to every thing but the anguish of her own 
bosom, and would sit hour after hour, in tearless 
silence; evincing no emotion, except an involun- 
tary shuddering when her brother approached 
her: her health rapidly declined, and even that 
inhuman brother ceased to urge the hateful con-. 
nexion that had been the primary cause of her 
misery. 

She remained in this state when I removed to 
London; and whenever, in after years, her image 
recurred to my memory, it was as that of a puri- 
fied spirit, early called to its rest. Alas! I little 
thought that she, whom I pictured as soaring on 
the wings of a seraph, was even then near me, 
treading the thorny paths of vice. But I must 
not anticipate. I will briefly inform you of the 
circumstances which, about ten months since, 
were related to me by an early friend of Emily’s. 

For several months after I left the vicinity, 
she had continued sunk ina wasting melancholy, 
but her health at length revived, and her spirit, 
as if-it had exhausted the capacity of suffering, 
also in some measure rose from its gloom.— 
About this time, Lord S——, the eldest son of 
the Earl of P , (and, consequently cousin- 
german to James Brenden.) first became a visitor 
at M Park. This young gentleman having 
inherited an independent fortune from his mater- 
nal uncle, kept an establishment in London, sep- 
arate from his parents, but was now come down 
to spend the autumn at the family seat. Conti- 
nual intercourse, when in town, with the dissipa- 
ted, who could embellish profligacy with wit, had 


| 


} 


completely vitiated his taste, and depraved hia 


‘morals, but in appearance he strongly resembled 


his cousin, and his manners were polished and 
insinuating. 

He was cordially welcomed to his mansion by 
the baronet, who hoped his sister’s charms might 
captivate his visitor, whose title and expectations 
he thought, were even preferable to the immense 
riches of the spiritless Mr. Turner; whom, how- 
ever, he still meant to keep in reserve, in case 
Lord S. made no proposals. 

You may well believe that the cheerless Emily 
had not the most remote idea of making a con- 
quest; yet the resemblance of Lord S—— to her 
lover, excited her interest—she had, besides, a 
faint hope that he might have had some jntelli- 
gence from his cousin, and would, in the course 
bof conversation, casually mention jt: this impart- 
ed to her manner a grace and animation which 
completely fascinated him, and he gladly availed 


himself of Sir John’s invitation to visit them fre- 
quently. | 


- 
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Lord S. had imbibed from his dissolute asso- 
ciates, an unconquerable aversion to whiat they 
called ‘the shackles of matrimony;” yet he felt 
the powerful influence of Emily’s attractions, and 
resolved to spare neither art nor perseverance, 
in his efforts to obtain so fair a prize. But he 
correctly judged this to be a hopeless attempt, 
unless he could first succeed in subverting her 
principles; and to effect his diabolical purpose, 
he thought it most expedient to conceal his love, 
and profess only the most sincere and disinterest- 
ed friendship. Hespent much of his time at M— 
Park, and Emily was grateful for his endeavors 
to amuse her: she felt for him an almost sisterly 
affection, and undoubtingly believed the scnti- 
ment was reciprocal. 

She could not discover whether he was aware 
of the attachment between herself and his cou- 
sin, (for he never alluded to him,) and in her hours 
of despondency, she was sometimes almost dis- 
posed to believe that it had existed only in her 
own breast. On one occasion, she attempted to 
“nerve her heart,” assume an appearance of in- 
difference, ard make some inquiry relative to him; 
but the felt that she could not trust herself to 
speak his name, lest her quivering lips should be- 
tray emotion. Months thus wore away in wea- 
riness and languor, and she still had no tidings. 

Lord §. furnished her with many books, and 
took care to select for her perusal, Volney’s ‘ Ru- 
ins,’ and other fascinating works, which were cal- 
culated to undermine the principles, without se- 
riously alarming herconscience. ‘Thus she was 
imperceptibly inhaling poison—learning to doubt 
the efficacy of that religion, which she had here- 
tofore rather implicitly believed, than experimen- 
tally known. He saw that her faith began to 
waver, and securely calculated upon eventual 
suecess, When some circumstances occurre? that 
facilitated his triumph beyond his most sanguine 
expectations. 

TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. 


[From the London Magazine. | 
THE BLUE MAN. 


And why should not there be a blue man as 
well as a blue woman? If there be a blue stock- 
ing in one sex, why should there not be a biue 
gaiter in the other? Blue is an epithet hitheito 
always applied to women; but when did nature 
ever confine a species to one scx? if there be a 
female blue; of course there must be a male blue, 
and they generally herd together, and are always 
to be found together; and every body is acquaint- 
ed with a blue man, though noone as yet has 
known him by that name. When I say there 
are men blues, of course I do not mean a great 
he-guardsman, who never wrote a book in his 
life, or even contributed to an album. Stili less 
do I mean a real literary man, who Aas written 
a readable book, and may contribute to some 
magazine. The man I mean is something above 
a mere collector of autographs for ladies, though, 
of course, he possesses a collection; and beyond 
a mere copier of Lord Byron’s poetry into an al- 
bum, though he undoubtedly contributes his “‘ori- 

inal stanzas,” or impromptu sonnet. <A female 
— can hardly exist without a male blue, to 
whom she looks up for her daily bread of flatte- 
ry; and admires Ais talents in proportion as he 
exaggerates hers. But if a female blue cannot 
exist without a male blue, certainly there could 
be no male blue without a female blue, because 
from her, and from no other, does he derive his 
very existence, name, and fame. He is complete- 
ly out of the'pale of another society, being much 
‘too shallow for men of talent and thought, tvo 
deep for those why have none. He has no pur- 


| 


suit or conversation in common with the general- 
ity of young men, who either think him a bore 
or a coxcomb, {1 think him both;) his element, 
then, is the drawing-room of a literary lady.— 
There you may see him about the hour of nine in 
the evening, (he is not often asked at the more 


valued hour of seven,) before the gentlemen have 
come up from the dining-room, and about a quar- 
ter of an hour after the ladies have left it, sta- 
tioned with his back against the mantle-picce, 
his general position, either playing with the 
chimney ornaments, or the pages of a magazine, 
or with a new book, or scrap of poetized paper 


pear! paper-cutter. 
vee of ladies clustering about him, like the Plei- 
das, the object to which each languishing or ea- 
ger eye is turned; that is, when it is not turned 
upwards, in eloquent admiration of his * beauti- 


vourite and convenient study of his,) but for the 
most part disdaining the common every day topic 
| of **the beautiful character of so and soin Scott’s 

last novel;” takes his stand on the reviews, as 


the sphere of ladies’ literary conversation. It is 
a received rule with blue men to get up the Re- 
_ views, for there they are always safe; they are an 
easy abstract of the literature of the day; a short 
cut to knowledge, and always afford a ready sub- 


ject forconversation. However the blue man at 


| drawing-room and observed him, does not always 
give his fair auditory a dissertation on this and 


| 


ie 


| that article, or a refutation of this or that argu- 
'ment; that might be very dull to them, and very 
unsatisfactory to himself. H-2 may, perhaps, eu- 
'_logize asentiment, or refer to a beautiful passage, 
or repeat a good thing of Sydney Smith’s which 
he has got up, but chiefly does he tell to his in- 
quiring and admiring crowd, who wrote this, and 
who wrote that; what are the numbers, and the 
names, and the talent, i the new dynasty of the 
Quarierly; or, perhaps, the alterations he sug- 
gested to young Macaulay ia his,‘ really very 
tolerable article” in the Edinburgh. Being fond 
of great names, which give him the semblance of 
a great man, he opens yet wider the starry eyes 
| of his constellation of listeners, as he tells them 

how his friend Southey called on him at break- 

fast the other day, and hurried him off, without 

his second cup of tea, to ,in order to look 
over a manuscript of ’s. He tells them how 


| often and iow vainly Colburn, and indeed, Camp- 


beil himself, had begged he would give them an- 
other article for the New Monthly; but indeed 
he had no time now. He hints that a man may 
pick up a good deal, and with very little trouble 
by contributing to ‘these magazines.” He used 
to do so when he first came to town, but now 
other and higher matters (he must not say what 


| just at present) prevented him thinking of these 


things. Sinner and slave that he is! not one pen- 
ny of any body's money didhe ever touch. Not 
one line of his ever appeared in print, save in 
*‘ poet’s corner,” or a letter to the editor of some 
newspaper; but in his drawers, if any body would 
take the trouble to look, they would find sundry 
rolls of MS., tied up with tape; and in his desk 


|} would be found (if he has not burnt them, but 


kept them as autographs af celebrated editors 
and publishers,) various notes, which run in the 
following easy, unformal, and friendly style: — 

* ‘Phe editor of the presents 
his compliments to Mr ,and is obliged by 
his polite offer of the accompanying article.— 


he is going to read from, but generally beating | 
emphatic time to his words with a mother-of- : 


ful sentiments.” He talks to themlike an Ency-' 
clopedia, (which book, by the bye, is a very fa-. 


the inantle piece, whenever I have strayed into the | 


There he stands, with a le- | 


} 
| 


| 


| 


ne . | tune are the companions of genius. 
common a position certainly, but a higher one in| 


euitin are objections, however, as regards its 


suiting the pages of the so well as some 


ranco} 


others which have preceded it, and of which an 
abundant stock remains on hand. It is, there- 
fore, returned with acknowledgements.” This 
letter is no fiction, but a real verbatim copy of 
one, which a blue cousin of mine showed me 
with a little degree of pride, at what he deemed 


attention and politeness of the editor of one of 


the magazines, to whom he was about to offer 
another article, which he was sure, from the ci- 
vility of that note, would be favourably received. 


TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


HOURS OF LEISURE—No. 8. 


ON GENTUS. 


“ But should there be, to whom the fatal blight 

Of failing wisdom, yields a base delight, 

Men who exult when minds of heavenly tone, 

Jar in the music which was born their own; 

Still let them pause——ah! little do they know 
That what to them seemed vice, might be but wo.” 


Byron. 

Tt has become a proverb amongst men, and it. 
is unhappily too true, that poverty and misfor- 
Were this 
observation confined to a few solitary instances, 
it might, as a general rule, be easily refuted.— 
But it we accurately observe the history of those 
conspicuous characters who possess this endow- 
ment, we will find the assertion to be a correct 
one; as their talents and mental capacities are 
greater than those of their fellow creatures, their 
stations in life must, as a consequence, be more 
elevated; but it is not only their abilities which 
are held up in this manner to the scrutiny of the 
world: they are taken as a whole, their vices and 
virtues, their talents and deficiencies, are placed 
so exposed to the public view, that the minutest 
of their faults are criticised, the most trivial of 


| their errors commented upon, by the malignant 
-and unsparing vigilance of enemies, of which all 


public characters have a greater or less number. 
By these relentless destroyers of fame and repu- 
tation they are incessantly pursued, their suffer- 
ings are attributed to crime, and their poverty 
is held up as the result of extravagance. Were 
envy banished from the world, we would then 
observe fewer errors of the unfortunate son of 
Genius. Were critics (and critics, by the bye, 
are generally but masked enemies) expelled from 
the stations which they assume, most arrogantly 
assume to themselves, that of dictating to man- 
kind, or directing the public decision, under the 
title of Reviewers; ther, and only then, each 
would judge for himself the merits of a work, un- 
biassed by the insidious artifices of enemies to 
the author. It is not my intention to reject or 
condemn those who endeavour to point out the 
beauties of an autiior, or the loftier sentences of 
a poet; these are useful to science and literature. 
But the reviewer who gratifies his spleen and 
resentment toward a hapless bard, in pointing 
out and commenting upon the defects of a poem, 
is entitled to the highest degree of censure we 
can bestow. He has it in his power to prejudice 
the minds of the people, and may sometimes ruin 
the object of his persecution. ‘To illustrate the 
truth of what I have advanced, I will take the 
reviews of the works of that most noble and dig- 
nified English poet, the Rt. Hon. Lord Byron, 
and see if adequate justice has been done to his 
merits as an author. Will any one pretend to 
deny, that this nobleman was possessed of great 
genius and qualifications? Willany one dare to 
assert, that this man was a plagiarist, a robber 
or a thief of the ideas of others? Yet we know 
that this has actually been done. -Yes, it has 
been done unparalleled malevolence 
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tation, ’ycleped the Edinburgh Reviewers.— 
They prejudiced and poisoned the minds of their 
readers, which to the grief of science and the 
Muses, happen to be numerous, by pointing out 
as examples, the weakest points of the poems; 
by denouncing him as a free thinker; by seizing 
upon his youthful errors, and holding them up to 
the eyes of the world, exposed in the most ma- 
lignant and glaring colours that malice or envy 
could invent; and by invidious and unequal com- 
parisons of his inferior productions, with the best 
writings of former authors. Is it possible that a 
genius of an inferior order would survive the 


blows of a hydra like this? No; none but the most | 


exalted talent could successfully combat so pow- 
erful an enemy. 

CONCLUSION OF No. 8 NEXT WEEK. 


He who painted the tulip, gave the rose its blush, and dyed 
the yellow cowslip, also implanted in the 
mind the love of 


VARIETY. 


A ffection.—The same sweet sensations that 
glow through the closer ties of society, which 
pant in the bosom of the husband and the father, 
pervade, likewise, the whole mass of being, and 
though weak ina proportion to the distance of pro- 
pinquity, yet he cannot be called wretched, who 
receives, or communicates the smallest portion of 
their influence. From the impassioned feclings 
of the mother, to him who stands joyless on the 
verge of apathy, the tide of affection flows in a 
Jong and devions course. Clear, full and vehe- 
ment, it descends into the vale of life, where, after 
a short time, becoming tranquil and serene, it 
separates into many branches, and these, again 
dividing, wander in a thousand streams, dispen- 
sing as they move along, the sweets of health 
and happiness. 


Lord Clarendon.—“ When he first began,” | 


says Burnet, “to grow eminent in his profession 
of the law, he went down to visit his father in 
Wiltshire; who one day, as they were walking in 
the ficlds together, observed to him, that ‘ menof 
his prefession were apt tostretch the prerogative 
(ofthe crown) too far, and injure liberty; but char- 


ged him, if he ever came to any eminence in his 


profession, never to sacrifice the laws and liberty 
of his country, to his own interests or the will of 
his prince.’ He repeated this twice, and imme- 
diately fell into a fit of apoplexy, of which he died 
in a few hours: and this advice had so lasting 
an influence upon the son, that he ever after ob- 
served and pursued it.” 


Poverty is productive of so many evils, such 
severe trials, that the sufferers check the remon- 
strances of conscience, from the belief that their 
strength is not proportioned to their sufferings. 
Hunger, they plead, tempts them to steal; fear 
_of punishment induces them to lie; paucity of en- 
~ joyment drives them to drinking; and when drunk, 
they are not accountable for their actions. A 
religious education would soon convince these 
poor and easy deluded people, that in our country 
such pleas cannot palliate their erimes. Labour 
is in demand, and liberal rewards crown the ex- 
ertions of the industrious; and none but the idle, 
drunken and profligate, can suffer from absolute 
want. 

Neatness and econtent....a mild, conscientious 
wife....a happy husband....dutious and affection- 
ate children....beneath a humble shelter, and sup- 


ported by the fruits of daily industry, are not’ 


merely the creatures of a poet’s brain. Many, 
who habitually visit the abodes oft thé poor, can 


bear witness to their existence; and they will also’ 


bear witness, that the piety, neatness, economy 
and patience of the wife, are the sources whence 
flow all these comforts. 

‘Scorn not the simple annals of the poor.” 


Much may be done by the middling, as well as 
higher class of women, to disseminate good prin- 
ciples, and by so doing take the bitterest dregs 
from the cup of human misery, of which the la- 
bouring women of every country must, from the 
established order of things, drink deep and often. 


THE FEMALE SEX. 


Whether the female mind be capable of those 
eagle flights into the regions of philosophy and 
science, which a Bacon and a Newton took, is a 
question scarcely worth the trouble of debating. 


| A thousand instances have already been produ- 


ced, by various writers, to disprove the mental 
inferiority of females, and it is universally ac- 
knowledged that their minds are capable of in- 
finitely higher cultivation than it has usually been 
their lot to receive. 
But whatever we say of their rank in the scale 
of meres intellect, surely there can be no doubt 
| of their pre-eminence above man in their moral 
feelings and affections, and in the vigor, courage 
}and fortitude arising out of these, which is the 
true test, and genuine essence of merit. The 
thousand instances of their heroic conduct during 
the French revolution, have settled this fact for- 
ever.—No person’s danger could for one instant 
deter them from seeking, in the foulest dungeons, 


Months after months have they been known to 
secret from revolutionary vengeance, some ob- 
ject of their affection, when the discovery of the 
coucealment would have been inevitable death. 

in infancy they nourish us; in old age they cher- 
ish and console us; and on the bed of sickness, 
exquisite delicacy of their attentions, the watch- 
| ngs they undergo without a murmur, the fretting 
quertlousness they will bear, with complacency, 
and the ~_ little charities which they are at 
all times ready to perform, demand from us more 
than every return of attachment, kindness, and 
gratitude, which it is in our power to confer. 
Every traveller through inhospitable wilds and 
pathless deserts confirms the greatful testimony 
of Ledyard, to the compassion, and sympathy, 
and tenderness of woman, and authorises us to 
estimate the degree of civilization, in any coun- 
try, by the degree of respect and kindness which 
tlhe female sex receives. 


Satan Junior.—A few days ago, a young urchin 
was employed to cicanse the chimneys of a man- 
sion in this neighbourhood, and having ascended 
to the ‘summit of his profession,” proceeded to 
descend, but unfortunately mistaking the flue 
which had been the field of his labors, he found 
himself, at his landing, in the private study of a 
Limb of the Law, whose meditations were im- 
mediately put to flight. The sensasions of both 
parties were such as it is impossible to describe. 
Sooty, terrified lest his intrusion should be pun- 
ished stood riveted on the spot, and the lawyer, 
struck dumb by the reflections which he has nev- 
er deigned to impart to us, started from his seat, 
the very image of horror and amazement. He 
meditated fiight, evidently, but spoke not. Sooty, 
'however, soon found a tongue, and in aecents 


Law, Cried out—‘t My Feythur’s comin direct- 
ly!’—This was sufficient; the presence of one 
such equiveeal being, as introduced, was enough 
to unnerve the stoutest heart, and almost with 


| sought refuge from the enemy.—Hartford Temes. 


the father or the child, the husband or the lover. | 


which only increased the terrors of the man of 


one bound the affrighted lawyer flew down the | 
| stairs, and im the secret corner of the kitchen 


YOUTHFUL LIFE. 


Whenever I want to be exquisitely happy I 
cajl up to my recollection the passionate emo- 
tions which throbbed in the bosom when it had 
counted about eighteen summer suns. The age 
of romance, fancy, and imagination too often 
ceases at five and twenty, but there is no plea- 
sure so exquisite as the first sensations which fe- 
male loveliness excites in the bosom of a roman- 
tic youth. It approaches to the estacy ofa high- 
er existence. The object of his thoughts seen 
afar off is sufficient to puthimon flame. The 
very green sward which she treads acquires the 
character of holy ground. The house in which 
she resides kindles the flame of devotion. But 
how soon all these fine feelings subside in the 
breast ofthe male sex. It glows, and flames, 
and burns for a few short years on both sides oi 
twenty, andthensinks down forever. The heart 
of woman is different. Love and affection are 
the absorbents of her whole existence. Mau 
has a hundred other objects. Adv. 


Quaint description of Dancing.—A party of 
ladies and gentlemen—(who elsewhere pass for 
intelligent beings) assemble at the ball room. 
Soon they array themsclves in opposing lines. 
Presently, a young lady jumps up from the floor, 
shakes one foot and comes down again. Again 
she springs up and the other foot quivers. ‘Tlien 
she turns round in her place, springs up and 
shakes both her feet. Her intelligent partner 
opposite performs the same operations. Then 
both rush forward, and seize each other’s hands, 
jump up again, shake their feet, turn round, re- 
turn to their places, jump up again, then shake 
their feet and stand still. The next Jady and 
gentleman very rationally and soberly follow the 
example just set them, jumping, shaking and 
turning, and so on to the end. 


Three faults of Nurses. 1. Tolisp in baby style» 
when the same words in an endearing tone 
would please as well, the reverse should be, the 
voice clear, emphatic, each syllable articulated 
forimitation. 2d, To tell of witches ghosts, and 
goblins, coming down the chimney, if they cry; 
whereas children should be taught, that if they 
behave well, nothing, can harm them; such su- 
perstitions, impressed upon young minds, are 
rarely gotten rid of. 3d, To direct a child to act 
like a inan; whereas it is not often becoming for 
a child to ape the man, but only to conform this 
demeanor to his age; every age has its own pe- 
culiar 


ELEGANT MONUMENT. 


Ashbourne is a town ofsome size, and contains 
many genteel families. The church is the only 
object worthy of attention. Here we found the 
beautiful monument raised by Sir Brooke Booth- 
by to the memory of his only daughter, a chiid of 
six years of age. Jt has inscriptions upon it in 
English, Latin, French and Italian. The lines 
under the pedestal are very impressive: 


TO PENELOPE, 


Only child of Sir Brooke, and Dame Susannah 
- Boothby, 

Born April 11th, 1785, died March t8th, 1791. 
She was, in form and intellect, most exquisite. 
The unfortunate parents ventured their all upon 

_ this frail bark, and the wreck was total. 
I was not in safety; neither had I rest, and the 
trouble came. 


A tourist has so happily described this monu- 


ment, that } cannot help transeribing his words: | 


--“* Nobody ought even to overlook this tomb, 
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_ to, richly embellished externally, and with such an acces- 


war? 
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as it is perhaps the most interesting and pathetic 
objectin England. Simplicity and elegance ap- 
pear in the workmanship, tenderness and inno- 
cence in the image. Ona marble pedestal and 
slab, like a low table, is a matrass with the child 
faying on it, both likewisein white marble. Her 
cheek expressive of suffering mildness, reclines 
on the pillow, and her little fevered hands gently 
rest on each other near to her head. The plain 
and only drapery is a frock, the skirt flowing ea- 
sily out before, anda ribbon-sash, the knot twist- 
ed forward, as it were, by the restlessness of pain, 
and the two ends spread out in the same direc- 
tion with the frock. The delicate naked feet are 
earelessly folded over each other, and the whole 
appearance is as if she had just turned in the tos- 
sings of her illness to seek a cooler or an easier 
place of rest. The man whom this does not affect 
need not proceed any further on his tour; his| 
heart Is not formed to relish the beauties of na- 
ture or of art!” 

This tourist then pertinently adds, alluding to 
the several inscriptions, ‘*To all these expressions 
ef grief might not one be added.... Weep not, the 
damsel is not dead but sleepeth !” Surely in such 
cases it is our duty as well as privilege to have 
recourse to the superior consolations of christi- 
anity. 


PHILADELPHIA, MAY 9, 1827. 


Rosa, a favourite, always, with our readers, will appear 
next week. 

The Sacririce, a beautiful and interesting moral tale, 
dy Mrs. Muzzy, shall be given in our next. 

Pasquin is always welcome. We have not space to no- 
tice our friends particularly; the communications which we 
are constantly receiving, though they may pass unnot:ced, 
are by no means forgotten. e shall present them to our 
readers in due order. | 

On the subject of “ Clara Glenmurray” we feel no dis- 
position to have any controversy, and therefore decline 
publishing a communication which we have received from 
the authoress, repeating the substance of her introductory 
note to that article, as published in our paper of last week, 
and denying having ever written to the editors of a certain 
other paper,” on that or any other subject. 


The following names are added to our list of Agents: 
Capt. John Bull, Harrodsburg and Danville, Kentucky. 
Wir. John P. Aertson, Nashville, Ten. 

Mr. Theodore S. Bell, Lexington, Ky. 

Matthew M‘Reynolds, Esq. Jersey Shore, Pa. 
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AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


The munificent patronage which has been bestowed on 
this paper, has induced the proprietor to enlarge and other- 
wise improve it. On the commencement of the next month, 
the Album will make its.appearance in a large royal quar- 


sion of literary talent to its pages, as will give, it is antici- 
pated, general satisfaction. In addition to the Prize Es- 
says and Prize Porms, which will then be published, and a 
collection of nearly two hundred original Tales, Essays, 
and Poems, from which the best will be carefully selected, 
we present the following exposition of the plan on which 
the work will be conducted: 
Parr 1.—We have much pieasure in informing our read 
_ers, that we have been so fortunate as to secure for our pa- 
per the exclusive literary talents of Mrs. Harriet Muzzy, 
recently of New-York, a lady with wham the reading pub- 
lic has already a favorable acquaintance. In June next, 


| well to the cause of American belles-lettres. 


this lady will assume-the controul of that department of 
the Album which is especially designed for such subjects 


ographical Sketches of distinguished females in the literary 
or domestic circle, Essays on Female Education, Morals, 
Manners, Conversation, Fashion, and such other subjects 
as should claim particular attention in a Gazette, especial- 
ly devoted to the Lanpigs. 

Part Il.—A portion of the Album will be set apart for 
Original Reviews, Criticisms, Literary and Scientific Noti- 
ces, &c. in which we hope to present a valuable compen- 
dium of all subjects of any interest or importance in the 
LITERARY WorkD. ‘This department will be under the edi- 
torial direction of a gentleman, well known to the public 
as the author of several valuable and extensively circula- 
ted works, and the able editor of alate popular monthly 
periodical, In making these improvements, the proprietor 
hopes that he shall meet with the approbation and support, 
not only of the learned and literary, but of all who wish 


Parr 111.—Will contain the News of the Week.—For- 
eign arrivals and clearances, a Bank Note Table, Prices 
Current, The Drama, Fine Arts, The Culture of Plantsand 
Flowers, Poetry, Anecdotes, &c. thus combining all the 
properties and advantages of a Lirerary Gazerre with 
those of an entertaining Famity Newspaper. 
Part [Y. Encravincs.—List of Views, §&c.—1. Washing- 
ton’s Sepulchre at Mount Vernon.—2. The house in which 
Franklin was born.—3. The Highlands from West Point. 
—-4, City Hall, New York.--5. Harper’s Ferry, Virginia-- 
6, Tne Capital at Washington.—7. The Falls of Niagara. 
—8. Bunker Hill Monument.—9. Castle Garden, New 
York.—10. Residence of Joseph Buonaparte, near Phila- 
delphia.—11. Distant View of Philadelphia.--12. Gallery 
of Portraits, containing Likenesses of distinguished Indi- 
viduals, viz: Sir Walter Scott, Shakspeare, Hannah Moore, 
Mrs. Radcliffe, Mrs. Opie, Robert Emmet, Mrs. Hemans 
and others. 

The editors of the Literary Cadct, speaking of distin- 
guished female writers, make the following observations: 
“England has produced her female authors--and we 


city. It presents a beautiful specimen of typography, and 
is to bé similar in its character tothe Album. There is 
ample room fora work of the kind to succeed here, if pro- 
perly managed, and we cannot but congratulate ourselves 
and the public, on the daily increasing demand for such pe- 
riodicals. The unprecedented patronage which has been 
extended to our own paper, of which we shall publish, on, 
the commencement of the next month, a weekly impression 
of upwards of Five thousend copies, together with the very 
liberal patronage which is extended to other publications, 
in almost every part of the Union, is a conclusive and 
pleasing evidence of the increasing taste for such vehicles 
of information. We are happy to see it, and feel assured 
that so long as our periodicals are made subservient to the 
cause of knowledge and patriotism, to the dissemination of 
correct opinions, and the encouragement of virtue aod 
truth, they will be sustained by the good wishes of all who 
love their country, and are sincerely desirous of the moral 
improvement of society. 


The Minerva—Is the title of a new semi-monthly work 
about to be published in this city, at the very low price of 
$1 perannum. It isto be edited, we are informed, by a 
Lady highly qualified for the task, and must, of course» 
become very extensively circulated. 


We have just received the first number of the Saturday 
Evening Gazette, a weekly paper devoted to news, litera- 
ture, masonry, &c. and published in New York by Messrs, 
Clerke & Paine. We heartily wish the proprietors that 


success which the good appearance of their paper decid- 
edly merits from the public. 


VIVIAN GREY. 
Part Second, intwo Volumes. Carey, Lea & Carey, 
Philadelphia, 1827. 


The Contents of the second part of this work, the perusal of 
which we have just concluded, present a singular contrast te 


have ours; and if we would but encourage them, according 
to their merits, we should soon present to the world a cata- 
logue of female writers, wH6 would compete, and ably too, 
with the Porters, the Edgeworths, the ladcliffs, the Owen- 
sons, the Mitfords, the Hemans and the Landons of * the 
fast anchored Isle.” But we pay too little attention to the 
writings of our own authors, and seek with too much avidi- 
ty for the productions of exotic genius. Our Mrs. Muzzy, as } 
a writer of poetry, ranks equally as high as England’s 


thusiastic attentions in Europe, and are commended and 
applauded by the critics of the metropolis of the world. 
if we wish to advance the reputation of American Litera- 
ture, we shouid encourage and foster native writers.” 


SILK. 

We are pleased to see the interest which is manifested gen- 
erally on the subject for which we have recently offered a pre- 
mium. The cultivation of silk is a subject of great national 
importanee, and should our humble exertions tend in the slight- 
est degree to its advancement, we shall feel amply repaid for 
any sacrifices which we may make. 

A distinguished member of Congress in a letter, with the pe- 
rasal of which we have been favoured, addressed to Samuel 
Alexander, Esq., a gentleman of this city, who has devoted 
much attention to, and is possessed of an extensive fund of prac- 
tical information on the subject, says, “ It is to yourself, far 
more than to me, the nation is indebted for bringing to public 
notice and giving impulse to the raising silk worms. I hope 
you may be eminently prospered, and that instead of importing 
10 miflions, we may in halfa century.export 20 millions of silk.” 


_ Literary Notices.--Six Walter Scott, on announcing 
himself to be the entire and sole anthor of the Waverley 
Novels, observed, there was not asingle word, except some 


Mrs. Hemans, and yet the performances of the former are |! p : 
too often neglected at home, whilst they receive almost en- attached to the history ofa being whom we were led to suppose 


—-—- - 


those of the volume which preceded it. Previous to its appear- 
ance in this country, we were informed by an English critic 
that the author of Vivian Grey had struck into quite a new vein, 
and the information has indeed been verified to us, on judging 
for ourselves. There is still the same originality of style, the 
same brevity and pith in the sentences; but the incidents detail- 
ed in these two last volumes, although dressed in sufficiently 
, rich colouring, are frequently too absurd or uninteresting to be 


so talented as Vivian Grey. The new character in which he 
appears before us iz unworthy that in which he made his debut 
to the world. He was represented in the history of lis early 
years, the first twenty of his life, as a genius—a being singled 
out from the ordinary classes of mankind by a superiority of 
intellectual powers—a master spirit, who,even in boyhood, rose 
superior to the folly and credulity of the common herd. He 
was described as one whose eloquence overcame al! opposition, 
even when reason was Not its coadjutor—whose sophistry en- 
tangled the arguments of his opponents, and subdued them 
either by its abstruse incomprehensibility or by the pungency 
of its sarcasm—as one well skilled in the ontology of the pas- 
sions, who, whilst he could subdue or at least conceal his own, 
gazed with the eyes of precocious experience into the hearts of 
others. From obscurity and without other aid than bis talents, 
he became the monitor and confidant of men of brilliant titks 
and princely families; and the voice of this boy is represented, 
skilfully represented, as the leading one in a faction of nobles, 
created by himself, whose object was the attainment of power, 
such as is embodied in the government ofa nation, Had there 
been no traitors, no cowardly fools among his colleagues, Vivian’s 
plot would have eventuated in success, and he would have reaped 
the rich reward of bis ambitioug Projects. This we are led to 
infer from the pages of the frst’ Pitt of this work, in which 
Vivian Grey shone pre-eminently as a hero, and imparted a 
new and intense interest to an original style of writing. In 


quotations, or a suggestion made, which was not his own, 
or what he had found in his own reading. 


_ The Ariel —A new publication, to be issued once in two || Germany, wi 


the Continuation a most astonishing change takes place, and the 
being who before fascinated the admiration of every reader has 
become a pa@itioniess rambler through half a dozen towns in 
having in view any apparent object what- 


as are interesting and useful to those of ber own sex. Bi- || weeks, under this ¢itle, has made its appearance in this Bever. A numerous host of characters are introduced, the ma- 
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NO. XLIX. 


THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


$¢TO CULL WITH CAREFUL HAND EXOTIC FLOWERS, AN 


D LEND THEIR FRAGRANCE TO OUR NATIVE BOWERS.” 


jority of which have most unmusical names to the ears of an |! some parts of the road the cars pass with great |; The Liverpool Advertiser.says the Greek Ex- 


English reader; but what is mueh more disagreeable, an inces- 
sant propensity to confabulate upon topics in no way connected 
with the history of Vivian Grey. He, instead of being the prin- 
cipal actor on al! occasions, has little else to do throughout 
chese pages than patiently listen. 

We have been extremely disappointed in perusing the conti- 
nuation of this work—not because it evinces no talent, but that 
its interest ani! incidents are so inferior to those exhibited in 
the first part. Yet there are many brilliant emanations of ge- 
nius to be discovered even here—many descriptions which are 
beautiful, natural, and strong ; andjalthough the incidents are 
too often trifling and absurd, they are related in a manner pe- 
caliarly characteristic of the author’s truly original style. Many 
extracts might be made With advantage, would our limits per- 
mit, and we cannot forbear expressing our admiration of the 
address to the Rhine, which commences the first chapter of 


book fifth. It is written in imitation of Ossian, and possesses | 


imtrinsic merit. The author of the work doubtiess intends 
speedily to resume his pen, as the life of his hero isas yet butin 
sts Commencement. If so, we would recommend his first vo- 
lume as the prototype of what may follow hereafter. 


Literary.—The May number of “ The Muse- 
um,’ containing its usual variety of interesting 
matter, has just appeared. | 

The Prairie, anew novel by Cooper, will be 
published in a day or two by Carey & Lea. - 

De Vere, or the Man of Independence, by the 
author of Fremaine, was published in London on 
the 21st March. 

A work entitled ‘Campaigns of the British 
Army, at Washington and New Orleans,’ by the 
author of The Subaltern, is announced in the 
London papers. 

Miss Mitford has recently published a beauti- 
ful little volume, called “‘ Dramatic Scenes, Son- 
nets and other Poems.” 

‘The Widow’s Tale, and other poems,” by 
Bernard Barton, have appearé@ and are well 
spoken of in England. 

The Natchez, an Indian Romance by Chatau- 
briand, may be had of Carey, Lea & Carey. 


Theatre.—Our theatre closes, for the season, 
this week. Mr. Heyl took a benefit last even- 
ing, which was productive of a good house. The 
manager’s fascinating daughter, Miss Warren, 
takes a benefit to-night, and the house will doubt- 
less be crowded to overflowing. This young la- 
dy possesses many claims upon public encour- 
agement; youth, beauty, amiability and taste, all 
conspire to render her interesting. 

We are pleased to hear that Mr. Pierson, the 
young gentleman who made so successful a debut 
some evenings since, as Rolla, has been engaged 
by Mr. Warren, as an addition to his dramatic 
corps. 

Our young townsmen, Messrs. Estell & Allen 
are succeeding admirably at the Charleston the- 
atre. | 

Mr. E. Forrest has commenced another en- 
gagement at the Bowery theatre, N. Y. 

Miss Kelly arrived in this city on Saturday 
last, and immediately proceeded. to New-York, 


_Where she has an engagement at the Park thea- 


#Mr. Wallack, offers for sale all his interest in 
Chatham Theatre, New York. “* 

Mr. Burroughs is performing at the ‘Mount 
itt Circus. 


SUMMARY. 


The jury in the great tea case brought in a ver- 


“ dict on Saturday, for the plaintiffs. 


We learn that the Mauch Chunk railway is 
nearly completed. Some gentlemen who have 
travelled upon the road, speak very favorable 
of its plan and execution, and state 


|chine shop, in Olneyville, were consumed on 


|more ofthe gang of negroes who robbed the pi- 
lots in the south west Pass, have been taken. 


velocity, equal to a mile a minute. 

The Automaton chess-player has arrived in 
Baltimore. 

Isaac B. Desha has very nearly recovered from 
the Wound which he inflicted upon himself. 

Languages.—There is said to be 3,664 langua- 
ges in use inthe world; of which 937 are Asiatic, 
587 European, 276 African, and 1624 American 
languages and dialects. 

Capt. Allen, of schr. Morning Star, at Blake- 
ley, Alabama, has been murdered by the co@k. 

Professor Drake has resigned his chair in TY¥an- 
sylvania University. 

Lorenzo Dow was preaching, “(March 31,) at 
N. Orleans. 

The Brown George Chocolate mil] and ma- 


Sunday last. $1000 insured in Providence. 
The steam-boat Chief Justice Marshall arrived 
at N. York from Albany onthe 28th ult. with 300 
passengers. 
The New Orleans papers mention that two 


Washington contains a population estimated 
at 19,677, of buildings the number is 2633, du- 
ring the last year, 125 houses were erected, 63 
wood, and 62 brick. 

A young lady in New-York State has recently 
discharged a young man, to whom she was enga- 
ged, because he had ‘‘ masonic and Morgan-mur- 
dering connexions.” 

Among the contributions for the Greeks we 
observe a donation by the U. 8. troops at Wa- 
tertown of three days rations in salted provisions 
and potatoes. . 

The West against the World.—The steam-boat 
Tecumseh has arrived at Louisville from New- 
Orleans in 9 days 4 hours, having lost one whole 
night and part of another by fog—distance 1500 
miles. The Tecumseh passed 13 boats on the 
way. 

isin bonnets as they are made in New Eng- 
land, are a most beautiful and valuable article of 
dress. They are fabricated in large quantities 
for exportation to the southern and middle States, 
by the females of Rhode Island, and those parts 
of Connecticut and Massachusetts which adjoin 
it. 


The accounts from Greece are very favourable. 

A number of Spanish prisoners, released from 
Algerine slavery, arrived at Port Mahon, in I’eb- 
ruary last, in the most distressed situation. 

The Russian government has opened a nego- 
ciation at Constantinople in favor of the Greeks. 

No appointment of a successor to Lord Liver- 
pool had been made. Mr. Canning no doubt has 
been appointed ere this. 

Edward Gibbon Wakefield, with his father and 
mother, Mrs. and Mr. William Wakefield, have 
had their trial at Lancaster, on an indictment for 
a conspiracy to procure the marriage of Miss Tur- 
ner, and found guilty. 

The whole country around Bremen, as far as 
could be ceen, was under water, proceeding from 
the melting snow. ; 

The anti-constitutiona! party in Portugal was 
considered at an end; it had dwindled into sma)l 
marauding parties. The British troops had as 

et found no use for their arms. 

Sir Walter Scott is affirmed te have asked his, 
daughter, Mrs. Lockhart, previous to her mar- 
riage, whether she preferred 5,000 pounds in ready 
money, or Ivanhoe, (then unpublished.) In choos- 
ing that beautiful and successful romance, it is 
to be presumed, that the lady did not repent, since 
the first edition brought her 4,000 pounds, and 


t over say more. 


pedition is still unfortunate. 

A riot occurred at the election in Carlisle; the 
military were brought out and fired upon the 
crowd, and killed and wounded several. 

At the funeral of the Duke de Rochefoucault, 
a riot occurred*which had excited much interest 
in Paris. 

An advance of wages had been given to tlie 
Spitalfields silk weavers by the masters. 

A tunnel! from Liverpoo! to the Cheshire shore 
under the river Mersey, is proposed, a distance 
of more than a mile. 

The British troops in Portugal were encamped 
at Coimbra, on the 10th of March. 

The small pox is at this moment making great 
ravages in Bavaria and Sweden. 

The Paris Etoile of the 4th, furnishes Lisbon 
dates of the 22d March, which state officially, 
that for the fourth time, the troops of Don Pedro 
have purged the soil of Portugal of the rebels. 

The public Revenue of Great Britain was laid 
before Parliament on the 5th of April. A com- 
parison of the years ending April 1826 and 1827, 
presents a total decrease of 1,709,897 pounds. 

Letters from'Gibralter announce that the Eng- 
lish governmemt has given orders to put this 
place into a state of defence. 

The interior troubles of Spain increase, in Cat- 
alonia armed bands are running through the coun- 
try crying Vive Charles V—Death de Ferdinand 
Vil—Vive Charles V and the Inquisition. 

Peace is about to take place between Russia 
and Persia. 


MARRIAGES. 


Chaining with holy charms their willing hands, 
Whose hearts are link’d in love’s eternal bands. | 


On Tuesday evening, May Ist, by the Revd. 
Mr. Bedell, George May Keim, Esq. of Reading, 
to Miss Julia.C., daughter of the late Christo- 
pher Mayer, of Lancaster, Pa. ~ 

On Wednesday, 24th ult. Wm. Wilkinson, 
Esq. to Miss Esther B. Murgrave. 

At the Friends’ Meeting House, Baltimore, 
Thomas E. Walker, of Philadelphia, to Ann, 
daughter of Phiip E. Thomas, Esq. of the for- 
mer place. 

In Murireesborough, N. C. on Friday, the 
20th of April, by Moses Clements, Esq. Master 
Howell Francis, aged 16 years, to the beautifui 
and well accomplished Mrs. Nancy Hill, aged 
about 70 years.—U. S. Tel. 

Lately, by the Rev. Francis Moore, Mr. John 
M’Kinney, to Mrs. Mary Jackson, both of Har- 
per’s Ferry. This is the fifth time that the bloom- 
ing bride (now but 28) has approached the hy- 
meneal altar, and the third time that the silken 
knot has been ticd by the same minister. 

Hagerstown Torch Light. 


DEATHS. 


In the midst of life we are in death. 


Or. Monday morning, John H. Brinton, Esq. 
aged 55 years. 
On Sunday evening, at 11 o'clock, aged 2 
years and 2 months, George L. youngest son of 
Geo. L. Eyre. 


BOOX, PAMPHLET, & JOB PRINTING OF EVERY; 
BION, NEATLE EXECUTED 


J.B. KENNEY & CO. 
ALBUM OFFICE, NO. 44, CHESRAUT-STREET. 
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‘The birth-place of freemen, oh! tyrants shall fear thee, 


VOL. T.. 


Then let 
The prompting seraph and the virgin lyre 


Still sing ———— 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
GREECE. 
fand of the brave and mighty in story! 
Land where the pillar of learning arose! 
from the tombs of thy heroes an halo of glory, 
Cloudless and pure in its brilliancy flows; 
it plays on the fields where the valiant were breasting, 
The storm as it swept in its might through the sky; 
@n the ocean wave now like a rainbow is resting, 
Where they rode in proud triumph when Persia was nigh. } 


Mand of bright beauty, though tyrants are treading 
Thy vales where the star of thy glory once shown; 

Though battle his dark sweeping pinion is spreading, 
Yet firm and unaltered theu standest alone; 

Alone, when the lightnings of Persia were near thee, 
Alone, when the crescent is over thee now; * 


When Freedom shall twine her bright wreath on thy brow. 


Again shall the peasant tread freely thy mountains, 
And victory sound forth her clarion strain; 
Again shall her rainbow encircle thy fountains, 
And the songs of the sailors resound o’er the main. 
Then, when the beams of bright Freedom surround thee, 
The glory of yore shall emblazon thy name; 
Sha!l hail the proud thraldom and chains that once bound: 


thee, 
And herald thee onward again to thy fame. — 
IANTHUS. 
— 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
STANZAS. 


Low in the dell the wild flower glows, 
Its fragrant perfumes rise to heaven; 
The blossom withers where it grows, 
And not one sigh is given! 
Lone in the bush the wild bird sings, 
On desert airs the soft notes float; 
~ To heaven the thrilling cadence springs, 
None heeds his dying note! 


Beep in the ocean’s coral caves, 
- The gem with hidden lustre glows; 
Though ofer it roll the restless waves, 
'Tis buried where it grows! 
The lonely flower, the desert bird, 
The buried gem, fair emblems are 
‘Of passion’s power, unseen unheard— 


Save in the soul—and buried there. 3 
HARRIET. 


¥OR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
TO THE EAGLE. 
Wild bird of the mountains, thou art lifting in flight, 
¥rom the depths of the vale, in the soar of thy might; 
And afar with the cloud in the pride of dominien, 
‘Hath nerv'd to the air thy dark feathery pinion; _ 
Thou doth bend in the calm of thine eye to the sun, 
And art high in his path, till his bright race is run; 


Thou art coming again, like the cloud from the west, 
With the mist of the morn still alive on thy breast; 

And again thou art high, in the wilds of the rock, 
Undisturb’d ’mid the storms, and the loud thunder-shock; 
Th’ dark heath of the mountain embowers thy throne, 

Oh! emblem of freedom, thou’rt up there alone! 

There alone where no sound in the deep forest rings, 
Save the tone of thy shriek, and the rush of thy wings. 


And again thou art forth in thy spirit careering, 

Like storm o’er the mountain, just dimly appearing; 

Like the shadow of night, as it fleets o’er the earth, 

And is wafting its gloom where its darkness hath birth: 

And while bending aloft in the bosom of heaven, 

Thou seem’st like a leaf in the air current driven; 

Lo! now thou art gone to the far realms of light, 

And art fled, like a dream from the slumbers of night. 
New-York. CLARENCE. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
SONNET—To my SISTER. 


Where’er the roving eye may please to dwell, 
There is glad beauty in the landscape now, 
And joy reflected sits on every brow, 
And seems in language of the heart to tell, 
Of the resistless soul-inspiring spell, 
That lives in nature's universal glow;— 
My glance into my silent heart I throw, 
There shades are resting, Spring does not dispel! 
But late when Winier’s winds wers howling dread, 
Thy voice, my sister! warbled in mine ear; 
Thou art no summer friend, for thou hasi fed 
In sunny season--blooming of the year! 
Has Spring gone with thee? all around seems dead, 
Winter might frown if thou wert smiling here! 
LINDEN. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


TO RQSA. | 


| * Oh! breathe on thy harp ere the spring breezes die,” 


Though it kindle no joybeam, the spirit wrung sigh 
Which awakes in its music; is fraught with a spell, 
That forbids us to whisper a parting farewell. — 


Oh! breathe on thy harp ere the spring breezes die, 

Ere the May showers cease to descend from on high, 

Ere the rose-buds have put forth their beauty and bicom, 
Then faded—the emblems of man and the tomb. 


Oh! breathe on thy harp ere the spring breezes die, 

Ere the moonlight has faded away from the sky, 

Or the summer birds flown from their nests in the grove, 
Where they mingle their voices like spirits of love. 


Too often we find that the sunshine of youth 

Is a light that’s not kindled by reason or truth; 

And this, like all day dreams of pleasure, will fly— 
Then breathe on thy harp ere the spring breezes die. 


Bright fancies will fade, and hope’s visions decline, 
Whilst the heart broken bosom in sorrow must pine; 
Yet the muse has a balm in her smile or her sigh, | 
Then breathe on thy harp ere the spring breezes die. 
BIOLINE. 


“FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


TURKISH SERENADE. 
Day is declining, | 
The red sun has set; 
The pale moon is shining 
On high minaret. 
Its diamond beams dancing 
Upon the smooth sea, 


While fearless m course; im thy dim distant motion, 
Thou pursuést thy Sight o’er the tract of the ocean. 


Like thy bright eye beams glancing, 
In sport love of me. 


- 


“‘ THE TUNEFUL NUMBERS SOOTHE THE SOUL,—AND ALL ITS MEANER FIRES CONTROUL.”’ 


Come to me Zaidee, hasten to me, 
Leave thy young slumber, love calls to thee 
Hither my Zaidee, 
Thy love: is near; 
Love will upbraid thee, 
Should’st thou not come here’ 
My barque o’er the billow 
! Will bear thee along; 
Oh! court not thy pillow, 
But listen my song, 
Come to me Zaicee, hasten to mé¢, 
Leave thy young slumber, love calls to thes. - 


Music’s soft numbers 

Thy light sleep shall break; 

Love never slumbers, 

He’s ever awake. 

Calm silence is reigning, 

All Nature now sleeps; 

Save the night bird complainirg, 

That waking love weeps. 
But now thou art coming, my Zaidee, to ne, 
To giadden a heart that is throbbing for thee 


SELIM. 


THE BEE. 


“* Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


EVITAPH 


| 
| 
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PICTURES, 


On two infants (Twins.) 


These infants just into the world did pee 
Dislik’d it—clos'd their eyes--and went to step. 


Domestic virtue in want of a new coat. 
Folly offering pewards for butterflies. 


idleness, Lazitig@ssand Drunkenness sitting together in a 
tavern, abusing the times. ; 


Irreligion cutting the cable which fastened the poor man’s 


' cottage to the anchor of Hope. 


instructing despondency how to tune a 
e. 


Domestic happiness in the last stage of a consumption. 


Truth making a tourof the country with a gag in his 
mouth. 


Common Sense unable to fini! employment. 


WE PART TO MEET AGAIN: 
When the low heart is sad and deep, 
And tears are flowing fast; 
When memory bids the young heart weep 


| For moments that are past; 


Sweet to the soul the whispering 
Of hope and promise, when 
Fancy’s soft fairy voices sing, 


We part to meet again.” 


When souls are link’d in union sweet. 
And sorrows laid to rest, 
When radiant €yes of meaning meet, 
And friendly hands are press’d: 
O’er scenes like these should fortune fling ‘ 
The severing storm, oh! then 
Hope’s sweet, enchanting voices sing, 


“ We part to meet again.” 


If affection be unavoidable, then affect serenity of bear. 
henignity of countenangg, and devotion ofmind, 
Marrying a man you dislike, in hopes of loving him af 
| terwards, is like going to sea in a storm, in hopes of fai: 
weather. 
My chosen and my fairest! 
’ In sunshine and in gloom 
Thy kindling eye shall cheer my path, 
hy gentle smile illume; 
And hand in hand we'll onward walk, 
Amid life’s busy crowd, 
While love shall =ae golden hue 
On every passing @loud. 
DEW. 


The starlight dews 
All silently their tears of love instil, 
Weeping themselves away, till they infuse 
i nature’s breast the spirit of her hues. 
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